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BACCHYLIDES. 

"Adeo sanctum est vetus omne poema." — Horace, Epist. II., i., 54. 

In relating the story of Hephaistos, when he was hurled 
from heaven by Zeus in his anger, Homer does not tell us 
whether or not the Sintians were rejoiced to find the fallen 
god; at any rate, they took him up tenderly and cared for 
him, so that we may naturally conclude that they were glad 
to have the god sojourn with them, even though he had 
come in so unworthy a manner. He was to them a gift of 
heaven. Therefore, accepting Horace's judgment of ancient 
poetry, may we not also regard the poems of Bacchylides 
as a gift of heaven to us ? 

Unlike the god, however, our poet was not hurled from 
heaven by an angry Father, but was found buried in a tomb 
amid the sands of Egypt, and, though he has been practically 
dead for over two thousand years, now that he has come 
to us as unexpectedly as the god came to the Sintians, we 
receive the heaven-sent gift with joy and gladness, and care 
for him with as much tenderness as the Sintians cared for 
the fallen Hephaistos. Homer further tells us that when the 
Sintians found Hephaistos there was little life left in him, 
but how much life there is still left in Bacchylides, we trust 
the reader may realize from the following brief sketch. 

The poems of Bacchylides, considered from a literary point 
of view, are much more precious than any of the manu- 
scripts that have come to light in recent years. Their dis- 
covery brings a twofold pleasure to the world of classical 
culture, because it gives us the hope that the manuscripts of 
other Greek and Roman writers may come forth from their 
cheerless abodes, and also because it has brought back to us 
one of the sweetest of Greek lyric singers, in whom the scent 
of the Attic violet has never died, and whose fragments had 
already fully exemplified Horace's 

Quo semel est imbuta recens servabit odorem Testa diu. 
Bacchylides was born in the small town of Ioulis, on the 
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island of Keos. His father was named Meidon or Meidylos. 
His grandfather, who had the reputation of being something 
of an athlete, bore, according to Greek custom, the same 
name as our poet. His mother was a sister of Simonides, 
the great Kean poet. Thus he was connected on one hand 
with athletics and on the other with poetry, so that it would 
seem perfectly natural that we should find him singing the 
praises of the victors in the glorious athletic contests of 
Greece. The exact dates of his birth and death are un- 
known, but, as he is generally conceded to have been con- 
temporary with Pindar, we may place him somewhere near 
518—438 B.C. Little is known of his life. He was ban- 
ished from Keos, but for what cause is not known. It was 
most likely owing to some political trouble, for nearly all 
the early lyric bards seem to have mixed in politics to a 
greater or less extent. During his exile he lived in the 
Peloponnesos. His life amid the Dorians does not, how- 
ever, seem to have had much influence upon his poetic ca- 
reer, though two of his odes are in honor of Dorians. 

We hear constantly of a jealous rivalry that existed be- 
tween Pindar on one side and Simonides and Bacchylides 
on the other, but nothing can be found in the newly discov- 
ered poems, as we now have them, that gives the slightest 
support to this bit of poetic scandal. On the contrary, in 
the fifth ode, which was composed in direct rivalry with 
Pindar's brilliant first Olympian, Bacchylides takes the 
greatest pains to mention, in a most complimentary manner, 
the Boeotian poet Hesiod, which is regarded as an indirect 
compliment to Pindar himself. How delicately the compli- 
ment is brought in may be readily seen from the lines which 
are here given: 

Boiarbc avrjp T&Se tyiwaoev naXaiog, 
'HctmxJoc irp6irofa>s 
Movaav, bv aBavaroi rtfiacg tyeAXov 
Kai pporov <ja]/j.av mXqoav. 1 



1 These things were spoken by a Boeotian man of old, Hesiod, a priest of 
the Muses, whom the immortals advanced to honor and for whom they 
raised a goodly report among men. 
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Assuredly there is not the slightest ring of jealousy in 
these lines, and perhaps the often quoted passages of Pindar 
(01., ii. 95-97, Pyth., ii. 52-58, and Nem., iii. 82) do not re- 
fer to Simonides and Bacchylides after all. It is devoutly 
to be hoped that they do not, for it is much pleasanter 
and more satisfactory to feel that the grand and magnificent 
Pindar was not an Addison seen through the spectacles of 
a Pope. 

When we come to consider how long the poems of Bac- 
chylides were extant, we are again in almost total darkness. 
No continuous history of any manuscript can be traced 
down farther than the sixth century after Christ, and, al- 
though we find here and there grammarians and lexicog- 
raphers of a later age claiming to have seen them in whole 
or in part, we may dismiss such claims without compunction, 
because they appear to rest upon no substantial basis. 

The present manuscript was discovered by native Egyp- 
tians, to whom it owes its mutilated condition, for many 
fragments bear unmistakable evidence of recent rupture, 
though some are of earlier origin, caused, perhaps, by the 
sacking of the tombs for treasure. The manuscript, which 
is written on papyrus and consists of about two hundred 
fragments, is now deposited in the British Museum. The 
largest fragment is twenty inches long and contains four col- 
umns and a half of writing; fourteen other fragments con- 
tain one or more columns, while the rest either measure 
only a few inches or are, mere bits with only a letter here 
and there decipherable. The identification of the manu- 
script as containing the poems of Bacchylides was very 
easy, from the fact that several already known quotations 
from the poet were found among them. It is exceptionally 
well written in a single hand throughout, and probably be- 
longs to some period very near 50 B.C. 

The papyrus contains twenty poems, of which six are 
practically complete, eight others are in a fairly complete 
state, while of another we have left only sixty lines (about 
half of the poem), and of the other five only a few lines are 
preserved here and there. There are in all 1,382 lines, of 
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which i ,070 are in an almost perfect condition or can be satis- 
factorily restored. From this it will be seen that our ac- 
quaintance with Bacchylides has been considerably extended 
by this discovery, because heretofore we knew him only 
through some quotations embedded in some other Greek 
authors. 

The poems of Bacchylides are interesting, not only in 
themselves and because they bring back to us one of the 
great lyric poets of Greece but also because they contain 
specimens of Greek literature hitherto unknown, and thus 
widen the scope of our conception of the wonderful literary 
accomplishments of the Greeks. Fourteen out of the twen- 
ty poems deal with the victors in the great games and are 
Epinikian, the general character of which is well known 
from the splendid and dazzling odes of Pindar, and are of 
much less interest to us than the remaining six. Of these 
six, two are probably paeans ; one is a dithyramb ; and two 
others, without address to any deity, are most likely 
hymns, while the last is in so fragmentary a condition 
that it does not admit of our forming any certain judgment 
as to its character. 

Ancient critics held Bacchylides in very high esteem. 
He was honored with a place in the immortal canon of the 
Alexandrians with eight other lyric poets. He holds the 
last place, it is true, but this is due to the fact that he was 
the youngest of all the lyric poets rather than to any lack of 
merit of his own to fill a higher place. He was also a pop- 
ular poet — much more popular, indeed, than Pindar — not only 
with the people in general but also with Hieron, king of 
Syracuse, a critic of no mean literary merit, for whom both 
he and Pindar composed Epinikian odes. Can we justify, 
from the newly discovered poems, this esteem of the people 
and of a very competent amateur critic? 

Perhaps a somewhat close study of the first ode, together 
with a few passages from others, will be found not uninter- 
esting and will also enable us to form some opinion as to the 
correctness of the judgment of ancient critics. This ode 
is not complete, the first two systems being entirely wanting. 
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It was composed in honor of a fellow citizen, Melas, to com- 
memorate a victory he had won at the Isthmian games. It is 
far from being in Bacchylides's best style, but presents some 
characteristics so eminently Greek that it seems to deserve 
more than a passing notice. From the first part of the ode, 
of which so much is lacking, we can gather nothing. At the 
beginning of the antistrophe, however, we find that Apollo, 
the famous archer, has conferred very great honors upon 
Pantheides, who had also found favor in the eyes of the 
Charities and was much admired of men, while a little far- 
ther on the Son of Kronos has made one of the sons of Pan- 
theides a sharer in brilliant crowns as a reward for his devo- 
tional reverence. The mentioning of Zeus, Apollo, and the 
Charities together with <W evepyemZv shows how thoroughly 
every Greek mind was saturated with religion, though this 
religious belief did not necessitate the acceptance of every 
myth. We know full well that Pindar, in the well-known 
Pelops myth, refused to believe such savagery possible, and 
coined a myth of his own to bring the story within the 
bounds of religious belief. We shall not, however, find any 
such strong individuality and originality in Bacchylides as 
this. It will be noticed, too, that the gods play their usual 
parts here, and it will be found that throughout the poem 
they are stereotyped. 

After these religious duties are performed the poet passes 
to some reflections on dpei-a and ?tAoOtos, of which he says : 
" Virtue obtaineth the highest meed, for wealth also consorts 
with the evil of men and is wont to make the mind of man 
wax proud." This, too, is pure Greek, as we see it in 
Theognis, in Pindar, and in Aischylos, and in all the host 
of Greek authors in whose poems the moral and ethical side 
of their natures has found the fullest expression. Again the 
gods claim the poet's attention, and in 

6 6' ev spdwv fleovg 
eXnidc avdpoTEpo, 
caivet niap 1 



1 Whoso reverences the gods, rejoiceth his heart with a nobler hope. 
23 
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we clearly have a crumb picked up from Homer's table, an 
echo of the well-known line 

of Ke 6eolc brmefflt/Tat, jiaha t' inXvov avrov. 1 

Then follows a bit of moralizing that instantly recalls the 
friend of old and young, Horace, who has given so many 
Greek odes and so many Greek thoughts a Roman setting. 
"But since a man is mortal," says our poet, "if he hath 
health and enough of his own whereon to live, he vieth with 
kings, for joy shares in the life of man only apart from 
ill health and irremediable poverty. Idleness bringeth not 
pleasure to mortals, but they are ever striving after the im- 
possible. Whoso hath his heart troubled with trifling care, 
hath this life (be it short or long) to enjoy. Virtue is hard 
to win, but he that attaineth to virtue leaveth behind a glorious 
immortality that causeth much emulation." 

These thoughts, which at first sight appear to us merely 
conventional, are fraught with a deeper lesson if studied 
more closely. There is surely something more than mere 
conventionality in the praise here given to a middle station 
of life and the contentment that should follow it. The poet 
now sets off his picture with shade and light by suggesting 
two comparisons. He realized, as did St. Paul, that "it 
is hard to kick against the pricks," and ill health and " ir- 
remediable poverty " he placed among the pricks. As an 
antidote to this, he adds immediately: " Idleness bringeth not 
pleasure." Man must strive, no matter how hard is his con- 
dition of life. It is part of the lot of mortals to pursue the 
impossible. The more modern idea that attainment brings 
with it lassitude and discontent does not penetrate the fresh- 
ness of the Greek mind. The shadow of the picture closes 
with a pitiful wail for the small man whose heart is eaten with 
trifling care,who has not the spirit to grapple with his condi- 
tions and surmount them. Such have this life alone, a 
gloomy picture for the lively and fanciful Greek. A glow of 
light is thrown over the whole by the closing words, " leav- 
eth behind a glorious immortality." How these words must 

1 Whoso obeyeth the gods, him they surely hear. 
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have caused the heart of the victorious athlete to beat! 
What a picture the poet has raised for him ! Not only to 
himself, but to all his surrounding companions and friends 
the halo of Achilles, the glorious and immortal hero of the 
Greeks, appears above his head. He has become a God. 

Bacchylides' s philosophy of life was that of the average 
Greek of his day. He accepted its responsibilities and real- 
ized that he must make the best of it, but, at the same time, 
like Sophokles and Herodotos after him, he felt that it had 
been best if life had not been forced upon him, for he says: 
"It is best for men never to be born and never to look upon 
the light of the sun." Such a thought was perfectly natural 
to a Greek. Only virtue could bring immortality, and life 
was hard. Virtue, too, in its Greek sense, was far different 
from virtue as we ordinarily conceive it. It was attained 
only with much toil and sorrow. It was not only right liv- 
ing, but also embraced manly prowess and high courage, while 
even these prerequisites did not suffice without victory. To 
the victorious man, to the man who had attained unto virtue, 
life was glorious and immortal; but for others, compared 
with such a man, it were best never to be born. Bacchyli- 
des was also a fatalist, not like Sophokles, who believed that 
man must work out his own fate, but rather inclining to an 
irresponsible fate, as we see from the conversation between 
Herakles and the shade of Meleager in the underworld. In 
reply to the question, " Who slew him? " the shade answers: 
" Hard it is to turn aside the. purpose of the gods from mor- 
tal men; otherwise would my father, the knight Oineus, 
have stayed the wrath of revered white-armed Artemis, 
crowned with lilies, placating her with the sacrifice of many 
goats and red-backed kine." Then, at the close of the same 
speech, the shade again says: "For in war, hard-hearted 
Ares knows no friend, but the blind bolt flies in anger from 
his hands and bears death to whomsoever Heaven will." 

It has been said by some modern critics that Bacchylides 
is simply a writer of correct verses, mere school-boy exer- 
cises, but not a poet of any high order. It is true that his 
odes are not to be compared with Pindar's, that his myths 
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seem to be thrown in at will and without any proper connec- 
tion or justification, and it is also true that he is not a great 
genius like Pindar, but he is certainly a sweet singer. His 
poetry lacks the dash and brilliance, splendor and mag- 
nificence, of his great rival; but has, in a very high degree, 
smoothness and equability and lucidity and grace, character- 
istics of a high grade of poetry. He will be read and ad- 
mired for his ease and graceful art rather than for the indi- 
viduality of genius, that gives so much vivid power to the 
Pindaric poems. 

That the reader may judge for himself how sweet a singer 
Bacchylides is, we give copious extracts from a metrical 
translation, published in a late number of Literature, and 
made by Dr. Richard Garnett, of the British Museum, of the 
seventeenth ode, the best of those that are contained in the 
lately discovered manuscript: 



With sable prow the vessel fleet 
The glittering seas that girdle Crete 

Clove, on dread errand bound ; 
And fresh the breath of Boreas brake, 
Impelling for Athena's sake 

The surging waves around. 

Seven youths, seven maids to death consigned 
Sped by the might of main and wind, 

Among them first and best 
Theseus, the prince, and Creta's king, 
Sat by the victims nourishing 

Love's torment in his breast. 

For she, whose all-subduing flame, 
Nor lords of earth nor heaven disclaim, 

By spell of captive maid 
Enthralled; he, impotent of soul, 
Arose, to Eriboea stole, 

And hand upon her laid. 

"Theseus," her voice rang forth, and bright 
As stormy flash that rives the night, 

Fire rolled beneath his brow; 
And anguish fierce his bosom rent; 
The while he cried : " O Jove's descent, 

How weak a thing art thou! " 
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In whirling gusts of passion tossed, 
The rudder of thy soul is lost: 

Yet curb tyrannic will. 
Dark dooms of Deities prevail, 
And deep descends the burdened scale, 

O'erweighted with our ill; 

Yet stroke of uneluded Fate 
These hearts can suffer and await; 

Thou, base desire expel. 
Wert thou in sooth the Thunderer's boy, 
Sprung from Phoenissa's amorous joy 

'Neath Ida's pinnacle? 

Then learn, no meaner line I trace, 
Me to Poseidon's strong embrace 

The yielding ^Ethra gave, 
And azure locks of Nereid 
Veiled the sweet shame and safely hid, 

Screened in her golden cave. 

Then, Gnosian lord, put far away 
Licentious wrong; for light of day 

Ne'er could these eyes sustain 
If e'er I suffered thee to wreak 
Thy ruffian will or mar one cheek 

Of all this virgin train; 
Else prove my sword, and if for thee 
Or mine the meed of victory, 

Let righteous Heaven ordain." 

Part second describes the effect of Theseus' words upon 
Minos, who, instead of accepting the challenge, craftily sug- 
gested that they prove their birth of Zeus and Poseidon re- 
spectively by omens. Minos calls upon Zeus to let his " fire- 
plumed levin fly," if he really be his son; and, throwing his 
ring into the ocean, challenges Theseus to prove his descent 
from Poseidon by bringing it back, and the poem continues : 

in. 

Rash, Minos, was thy suit, but he 
The Mighty, heard and did decree 

His offspring to exalt. 
In mortal sight, conspicuous raised, 
Forth flew the lightning-bolt and blazed 

Across the uncrowded vault. 
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Minos, the heavenly portent scanned, 
To Jove upraised adoring hand, 

And thus the youth bespake: 
"Theseus, the gods have spoken, me 
The skies befriend: seek thou the sea, 

And sure thy sire will make 

Thee glorious mid the groves of earth." 
Well Theseus heard, nor might his worth 

From the high deed refrain. 
A moment on the deck he stood, 
Then, leaping, clove the yielding flood 

That yawned and closed again. 

Exulting Minos from the mast 
Gives all his canvas to the blast, 

And plies the sweeping oar. 
Swift speeds the ship by Boreas chased ; 
But Fate, not he, her track hath traced, 
And drives her to the shore. 

What pang, what misery invades, 
Athens, thy captive youths and maids, 

Soon of their friend and chief! 
Tears rain from virgins' tender eyes, 
And breasts heroic agonize, 

Impassionate in grief. 

Oh, happy had they known the truth! 
Not unaccompanied the youth 

Does to the deep descend: 
From realms obscure of sand and slime 
The buoyant legions maritime 

Of frolic dolphins wend. 

And swift the finny escort guides 
Where glows immerged beneath the tides 

Poseidon's palace dome — 
High God whose trident called to birth 
The steeds that scour the ways of earth, 

And coursers of the foam. 

Entering the stately courts with awe, 
The famed Nereides he saw, 

For splendor all around 
Shone from their limbs, and every head 
With fiery bands was filleted, 

In golden beauty bound. 
In mazy dance they moved elate, 
Joying with footsteps delicate 

To tread the gleaming ground. 
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IV. 

There he beheld the aspect grave 
Of her who rules the rambling wave, 

Poseidon's cherished queen. 
With purple robe she garmented 
His body and enwreathed his head 
With rose unrifled of its red, 

Unwithered of its green. 

This on her nuptial morn, when she 
First swayed the scepter of the sea 

Arch Aphrodite brought. 
What boon exceeds the power divine? 
Dry from the bosom of the brine 
The youth ascends, a glorious sign 

With happy boding fraught. 

The immortal gifts his frame adorned; 
Down sank, discomfited and scorned, 

The Cretan's haughty pride; 
Far the recaptured gladness went 
Of youths' and maidens' voices, blent 

With music of the tide. 
Phoebus, approve our Cean lay, 
And recompense with deathless bay 

And prosperous lot beside. 

Charles W. Bain. 



